





THE REV. J. C. RYLE. 


E who would successfully speak to the hearts | Christ’s Gospel, be all things to all mon, that he 


may win some. Otherwise, he will find his words 
and well-chosen language. He must be free from | of.no avail, and they shall return to him void 
bigotry and exclusiveness, and abound in charity 'and fruitless... Few, indeed, be those men whose 
» aad brotherly love; and thus, if a minister of counsels and warnings are universally acceptable ; 
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of the people must employ earnest, simple, 
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and among them is to be ranked the subject of this 
brief notice. 

John Charles Ryle was born at Macclesfield, on 
the 10th May, 1816. He received his first educa- 
tion at Eton, and afterwards entered Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where he obtained his degree of 
B.A. In 1841 he began his career as a clergyman 
of the Established Church, being appointed to the 
curacy of Exbury, near Southampton, where he 
laboured until 1848, when he was presented by the 
Bishop of Winchester (C. R. Sumner) to the rectory 
of St. Thomas’s, Winchester; in the following 
year, Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst gave him the 
rectory of Helmingham, in Suffolk; and again, in 
1861, Mr. Ryle was presented to tho vicarage of 
Stradbroke, Wickham Market, where he now re- | 
sides, a favourite with all who know him. In 
the same year, Mr. Ryle was married, the third 
time, to Henrietta, daughter of Colonel Clowes, 
of Broughton Hall, Manchester. 

Few tracts have been more widely and apprecia-,, 


tively read than those written by Mr. Ryle. His 
writings may bo found in every class of home— 
from rich to poor, from enlightened to ignorant; 
but his popularity is chiefly with the poorer class— 
the sons and daughters of toil, the PEOPLE. In 
reading his tracts, they are made to feel, from his 
affectionate earnestness and persuasive force of ex- 
pression, that he is actuated with real solicitude 
for their eternal welfare; caring not to indulgo in 
philosophic depth or imposing rhetoric. We need 
not explain further to our readers; the articles 
from his pen in recent numbers of THE QUIVER 
well and truly represent his style. Two hundred 
and fifty of these proclamations of the Good News 
has he issued in the name of his Great Master to 
the world, numbers of which have been translated 
into seven or eight foreign languages. May the 
Lord of the vineyard long spare his faithful and 
successful labourer to the work for which he is so 
eminently adapted—the broad-cast sowing of the 
Seed of Life. 





AT LAST. 


(HERE was no more slamming of | 
| doors, and the rumbling of the car- 
ji riage wheels had quite died away. | 
| But in a large drawing-room, round | 
whose walls numberless wax candles | 
were fast burning down to their sockets, = 





people were still sitting on either side of a fire- 
place, in which, however, the last embers had long 
since been extinguished. They were a lady who 
could hardly have been thirty years old, and a 
young man considerably her junior. 

‘* Well, it is no use grumbling any more, I sup- 
pose,” said the lady, smiling, ‘but I can’t help | 
thinking they have not treated me well.” 

‘*You don’t include me in this sweeping con- 
demnation, I hope, sister mine. I am sure I 
was ready to entertain your visitors till day- 
break.” 

‘“*No, Arthur, I am not disposed to find fault | 
with you; but what am I to say to a set of people | 
who sweep out of one’s room before the clock has 
struck ten? Directly the example is once set, all 
seem to follow one another, like so many sheep. 
For pity’s sake, tell me what is to be done now! I 
can’t think of going to bed at this hour. Have 
you got nothing to tell me, Arthur? I have not | 
seen you for years, you know. Or would you 
prefer to criticise all the people who were here a 
quarter of an hour ago, and finally give me your 
candid opinion as to whose conyersation you 
thought the ‘ most fascinating ?’” . 

**No, thank you; that would not quite suit me. 
I have changed wonderfully, and am not the im- 





pressionable fellow you remember me to haye been 
in the old days.” 

‘* Well, that is news, indeed! An Arthur, with- 
out his sentiment, seems almost a contradiction in 
terms, Are you really in love, downright in earnest, 
this time ?” 

‘Yes, my dear sister, and with a woman I have 
neyer seen.” 

‘‘ A woman you haye never seen! ‘Well, that is 
extraordinary !” ’ 

‘‘ Not quite so strange as you imagine. I have 
at last begun to appreciate a woman not for her 
physical but for her mental qualities; at least, not 
quite that, but rather for the general and astonish- 
ing effect she has made upon me. I have fancied 
myself in love a great many times, but no woman 
before has ever made me feel what I feel now.” 

‘“Not even that pretty girl in light blue that I 
particularly begged you to take down to dinner 
this evening?” 

‘‘What, your friend that you talked to me about 
in such rapturous terms this afternoon—the trust- 
ing creature who made you her confidante ?” 

‘The very one.” 

‘Let mo confess, then, that I have not so much 
as seen your paragon. Your husband spoilt all the 
plans I had made for fulfilling your injunctions, 
and she was whisked away before my very eyes. 





| After dinner they hedged her into that corner by the 
| piano, and she was lost to me. You know Mrs. 


Gray is a great talker, and she kept mea prisoner.” 
‘‘ Never mind, you shall see her yet. Mean- 
while, I am anxiously waiting to hear this 
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romantic story about the woman who is loved for | Willoughby was particularly anxious to get some 
the effect she has made on you.” roses we grow in a garden there, against her 

“Very well. I shall make no apologies for that mother’s birthday. I’ve been to-day, and find the 
youthful sentiment about which your recollection is | wind has blown them all to pieces, and maybe we 
lively, but plunge at once in medias res—no transla- | shan’t haye any more out for a fortnight.’ 
tion offered or given. ‘*¢ And who, then, is Miss Willoughby ?’ 

““You know I was several months at a small} ‘‘ Why, your neighbour, to be sure, sir; and 
watering-place on the Bristol Channel called Cleve- | a nice lady, isn’t she? She taught me to read and 
don. Its situation is perfect. Grass cliffs, cosy | write, and is going to try to put me to a situation. 
nooks, romantic spots, and general effect it cer- | I wish I could get her the roses, but I don’t know 
tainly possesses, and only requires rather more | where to go.’ 
real sea, which would free it from the stigma of| ‘‘The boy’s talk had, of course, a strange interest 
being only a half-and-half watering-place after all. | for me; but I had to be very cautious in my ques- 
People may say what they like, but I have seen | tioning. That afternoon I wended my way to a 
great big waves, white horses, and quite a minia-| garden I knew in the valley just under Walton 
ture storm at poor little Clevedon, as you shall hear | Castle, and here were roses in full luxuriance. 
presently. I was tutor at the time I am speaking} ‘That night I watched long after the light was 
of to two sons of a wealthy Bristol merchant, who | put out, and, after some time, climbed into one of 
had a large house at Clevedon. The daytime I| the trees. Happily, I could reach the window from 
used to deyote to my pupils, and to our walks! one of the branches. With great difficulty I tied 
round the neighbourhood, which is excessively | my bouquet of roses to the bars, and then slid back 
pretty. In the evening chess with my patron, and | into the garden again. 
books by myself, pleasantly whiled the time away. The next morning I saw that they were no longer 

‘*‘ One evening, [remember it so well, I felt un- hanging to the bar. 
usually restless. The weather was very sultry,| ‘I soon got great friends with the little fig-seller, 
and I knew I should never sleep. So when they | and took every opportunity of talking to him about 
had all gone to bed—and I am bound to say that, | my unknown neighbours: During his spare hours 
unlike a certain sister of mine, they were very |I taught him arithmetic. A few weeks afterwards 
early folks—I strolled out into the garden. It was | he said to me— 
such a night—clear, soft moonlight, sobbing waves,| ‘‘‘*Miss Willoughby is very pleased I am getting 
and perfect quiet. What poet could conjure up a| on so well with my sums, and she says I ought to 
happier hour? You will say just one thing was | be very grateful indeed to you for taking so much 
wanted to complete the picture—but listen. As I| trouble with me.’ 
was enjoying to the utmost this heavenly night, I} ‘From this I knew that she had been talking 
heard, to my astonishment, the clear notes of a| of me,and began to be quite hopeful about the 
Woman’s voice, singing a soft, solemn melody. chance of our soon meeting. 

“For a long time I was puzzled to find out where} ‘‘One evening the sun sank in the midst of a band 
the voice came from. It seemed—and its sweetness | of red, ugly clouds. The wind blew up fresh from 
certainly added to the illusion—to come, if not} the south-west, and the sea looked angry. In a 
from the clouds, at least, from the thick dark trees | very short time a fierce storm sprang up, and we 
planted round the wall at the end of the garden. | could see the white sails standing out clear against 
At last, through the trees, I saw a light, and, | the ink-black clouds. Tiny vessels were struggling 
looking still closer, perceived a window nearly | hard to get to land. 
hidden by the leaves. It was evidently one of the | ‘“‘T was obliged to leave the shore, as I knew it 
windows of the adjoining house, which I had not! was the time when my signal lamp always appeared. 
previously noticed was so close to us. Then I| The light was there, and the window wide open. I 
remembered that I had heard that this house was | heard a weak voice saying— 
occupied by two ladies who were seldom seen | ‘““‘Carry, darling, to-morrow morning, when 
about—a mother and daughter, as they told me.| you wake, come and tell me if any misfortune 
Soon the voice ceased, and out went the light. happened to those poor little vessels. The storm 

“One day, as I was sitting with my pupils read-| frightens me!’ Soon I heard two voices: mother 
ing Horace, just by the old church, I noticed a| and daughter were praying for all poor men at sea. 
little fellow passing with a basket on his arm, ‘‘T hurried back to the sea-shore. A great many 
and recognised him as a youngster who sometimes | people were collected there, watching the efforts of 
brought ripe green figs for sale to the house. I) the sailors to keep their little vessels afloat. The 
called him, and failing figs, got into conversation | storm was fiercer now, and I was told that one of 
as to where he had come from. the boats contained a pleasure-party, and that 

***T have been all the way to Wraxall,’ said he, | women and children were in it. We could do 
‘and my journey was no good after all. Miss | nothing but hope and pray, and we watched on 
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anxiously. And then came a loud, piercing cry 
from the women on the shore, and we saw that one 
of the vessels had capsized. All was noise and con- 
fusion now. Wave after wave brought half-dead 
and dripping creatures to the beach; and then there 
was a shout that all were saved but one little child 
that had been wrested from its mother’s arms not 
fifty yards from shore. I plunged madly towards 
the spot to which all were pointing, and by the 
merest accident in the world saved the little one. 


I restored it to its mother’s arms, but she had | 


swooned away. 

‘The next morning, as I was walking with 
my pupils in the garden, it was invaded by a 
clamorous crowd. The poor mother had come to 
thank me for saving her child, and there was an 
attempt at an ovation, which I could not allow. I 
was naturally intensely happy at having been the 
means of earning the poor woman’s thanks, but 
there was something else which gaye me greater 
joy. Somebody was peeping behind the blind at 
the little window, and I knew that she had been a 
witness of this little scene. 

‘‘And so day after day passed, and I kept hoping 
against hope, but still never saw this Miss 
Willoughby. I could not conceive what kept her 
so studiously in-doors, and there was no one to 
help me m unravelling the mystery. 

‘*T have one more scene to describe. One evening 
the light did not appear as usual at the window, 
and I heard next morning that Mrs. Willoughby 
was seriously ill, and that the nearest doctor had 
been hastily sent for. 

‘*The mother was a long time ill, and her life was 
almost despaired of. I used to waylay the doctor, 
and he always gaye the same answer, that there 
was just hope, but that Miss Willoughby’s health 
was giving way with anxiety and watching. 

‘‘One day; as I was haying my usual talk with 
the doctor, a gentleman came out of our house, and 
saw me speaking to him. He waited for me, and 
after the doctor had gone, said, ‘ Where did you 
pick up that fellow? I hope you were not consult- 
ing him. He is the veriest quack in the world, 
and knows nothing about his profession. I would 
not trust a dog to his care.’ 

*** Are you sure of this?’ said I. 

“**Sure of it, my dear sir? Ask any one in the 
neighbourhood; he would never be recommended 
by any sensible person !’ 


“That night I wrote on a slip of paper the fol- | 


lowing words :— 

“Tf you want to save your mother’s life, try further 
advice. The doctor you have consulted is ignorant, and is 
not to be trusted. 

‘* This I tied to the bar. 

‘*For three days I neither saw nor heard anything 
to relieve my anxiety. On the fourth I thought I 
saw ascrap of paper still tied to the bar. Was it my 











{ 


note still there? "When evening came, I climbed 
up again, and great was my joy to find, not my 
note, but another, in which was written— 

“ God bless you, whoever you are! 
mother’s life. 

“The next day it was arranged that I was to 
go away on a walking expedition in Devonshire, 
which kept me from Clevedon for about a fortnight. 
I was glad enough to return; but think of my sorrow 
when I heard that our neighbours had suddenly: 
left Clevedon, and no one knew where they had 
gone. My young friend Charlie told me, with tears 
| in his eyes, that the kind ladies were never coming 
| back! So ended my romance, and though it may 
| appear foolish, I have never thoroughly got over it.” 
| ‘My dear Arthur,” said his sister, laughing, 
| ‘* you have had a most attentive listener, but I don’t 
| think you quite deserved such attention. The 
| recital has, no doubt, done you good.” 

“* What do you mean ?” 

‘Merely that I have heard this extraordinary 
tale before, and from other lips.” 

‘Other lips?” 
| ** Why were you not attentive to the tall girl in 
| light blue ?” 

‘**T don’t understand you.” 

‘Tt was Carry Willoughby !” 

The next day Arthur Major was hurrying down to 
Clevedon, whither Carry Willoughby had gone to join 
her mother again in the little house behind the trees. 

Charlie had grown into almost a young man, and 
had obtained a clerkship in Bristol. The day after 
her arrival, Carry Willoughby was most anxious to 
see her old friend, and he had taken a holiday, and 
they had all gone for an expedition along the cliffs, 
by Walton Castle. 

Carry and her old protéyé were in high spirits 
clambering among the rocks, and searching dili- 
gently for sand-martins’ eggs, as they used to do in 
old times. 

Charlie was suddenly aroused by a little cry be- 
hind him, and to his horror saw that Miss Wil- 
loughby had missed her footing on a treacherous 
| piece of rock, which had fallen with her for several 
| feet. By great good luck she had caught at some 
| branches while falling, and as long as she could 
keep her hold she was safe. To approach her from 
| the top of the cliff was impossible; to attract Mrs. 
| Willoughby’s attention would have been fatal to 
| everybody. 

She must be reached from below, somehow. 

| Charlie bent over the cliff, and whispered— 

| **Hold on for a few minutes more, and you shall 
be saved.” 

Away dashed Charlie, and made as hard as he 
could for the road, along which he could see a 
horse trotting towards Clevedon. 

He shouted now, for he was out of Mrs. Wil- 
| loughby’s hearing. 


You have saved my 
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‘‘Make for the bottom of the cliff!” he cried, 
‘and climb from the foot of Lady Bay.” 

Tn an instant the horse’s head was turned, and in | 
another moment man and horse were out of sight. 


The minutes seemed hours to Carry Willoughby. | 


moment she felt she must fall. | 
‘«‘T am here to help,” she heard. 


And then there was a strong arm round her 
waist, and she was lifted, half-fainting, to the top of 
the grass cliff. When safely there she swooned 
away. 

Arthur Major had arrived just in time to save 


the life of the woman he loved best in the world. 
And so they met at last, and they did not part 
| again. O. W..d. 





LESSONS FROM NERO’S HOUSEHOLD. 


BY THE REV. J. OC. 


su ESSONS from Nero’s household! 
How strange that sounds. The 
master of that household was a 
&’ bad man, if ever there was one. 
Nero, the Emperor of Rome, was 
a very proverb for cruelty, profligacy, 
tyranny, and wickedness of every de- 
scription. Yet this is the man to 
whose household the Bible sends us 
for instruction! 

Lessons from Nero’s household! It seems almost 
incredible. In the households of Abraham, or 
Moses, or Samuel, or Daniel, or Sergius Paulus, or 
Gaius, or Stephanas—in such households we might 
well expect there was something to be learned. 
But who would ever dream of lessons from the 
household of the worst emperor that ever ruled 
over Imperial Rome? 

But what are these lessons? and where are they 
to be found? ‘They are to be found at the end of 
one of St. Paul’s epistles. They form almost the 
last words which the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
wrote to his beloved Philippian church when he 
was a prisoner at Rome. He had probably dipped 
his pen in the ink for the last time, when he put 
down those simple words, ‘‘ All the saints salute 
you, chiefly they that are of Czesar’s household” 
(Phil. iv. 22.) 

I frankly confess that I have long read that verse 
with deep interest. I am one of those old-fashioned 
people who believe that every word of Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God; and that every verse is 
full of instruction, if we had only eyes to see it. Isee 
in the verse before us two weighty lessons, which I 
should like to impress on every reader’s mind. Who 
these saints were we are not told. Their names, | 
their rank, their history, their difficulties, their 
work, their lives, their deaths, all are completely 
hidden from our eyes, and we shall know nothing 
more till the last day. We only know that there 
were ‘‘saints” in Nero’s “household,” and that 
they were courteous saints. Out of these two facts 
We will draw two lessons. | 

We see then, for one thing, in Nero’s household, | 
the almighty power of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
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| could enable people to be Christians even in Nero’s 


palace. By the grace of the Holy Spirit, which he 
planted in their hearts, he could give them power 
to be “saints” in the most unfavourable position 
that mind can conceive. With the Lord Jesus 
nothing is impossible; nothing is too hard for 
Christ’s grace. 

There is something to my mind most important 
in this lesson. It ought to come home with power 
to all who live in great towns. It ought to ring in 
their ears like a trumpet every day they live. It 
is possible to be a saint in a great city! 

Great cities and towns, asa general rule, are most 
unfavourable places to a man’s soul. Those who 
live in London, Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
know that very well. The whirl of business in 
which every one seems to move, the incessant hurry 
to be rich in which all seem to be rushing along, 
the intense struggle to ‘‘ get on,” which seems to be 
the absorbing thought in everybody’s mind—all this 
seems to make religion nearly an impossibility. Let 
a believer walk through Cheapside or the Strand, 
in an afternoon—let him mark the careworn faces 
that he will meet at every step—faces in which 
money, money—business, business—is so plain that 
you could almost fancy you saw it—and if he does 
not ask himself, ‘‘ How can the soul thrive here?” I 
shall be much surprised. 

Now, if this be true of towns in Christian coun- 
tries, what must be said of towns in heathen lands ? 
What can we imagine more trying to the soul than 
the position of.a Christian at Rome? 

A believer at Rome would have all those trials 
which are the portion of the household of faith in 
every age—the trials which you and I find it so 
hard to bear—an evil heart, an ensnaring world, 
and a busy devil. 

But a believer at Rome would have trials over 
and above these, of which you and I, living in 
quiet England, by God’s mercy, know nothing. 

He would live in a city where he might expect 
persecution any day, and where the name of Christ 
was scarcely known, and if known despised. 

He would live in a city where idolatry was the 
fashion, where the temples of false gods would 
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meet his eye on every side, where the mere fact of 
not bowing down to dumb idols would be an un- 
usual thing. 

He would live ina city where the gospel standard 
of morality was utterly sneered at; where the ex- 
cellence of truth, purity, meekness, and gentleness 
would be unknown. 

And yet, in spite of all this, God had a people at 
Rome. Here, in the midst of the darkest supersti- 
tion and idolatry—here, in the midst of immorality 
and profligacy, the grace of God was proved all- 
powerful. yen here there was a church which 
could value the longest epistle Paul ever wrote. 
Even here there were ‘‘saints in Nero’s house- 
hold.” 

Can any one of us imagine the difficulties of a 
Christian in Nero’s household ? I suspect not. I 
believe that in a Christian country like this, amidst 
all the insensible restraints and benefits of Scrip- 
tural religion, we can scarcely have the faintest con- 
ception of a heathen emperor’s household eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

We should have seen justice, purity, and truth 
daily trodden under foot. We should have had 
around us hundreds who neither knew nor valued 
the sixth and seventh commandments. Our eyes 
would have been saddened by fearful sights, and 
our ears tortured by vile and defiling words. And 
even if our souls escaped damage, our lives and 
liberty would have been in constant peril. We 
might have felt every morning when we rose from 
our beds, ‘‘ There is but a step between me and 
death.” Yet even in a position like this the grace 
of God triumphed. By the grace of God there were 
saints even in Nero’s household. 

The grace of God can make a man a Christian 
anywhere, in any position, under any circum- 
stances, however unfayourable those circumstances 
may seem to be; and not only make him but keep 
him so too. It can give him power to follow the 
Lord alone, while all around him are following sin 
and the world. It did so for Daniel at Babylon, 
for Obadiah in Ahab’s court, for Lot in the midst 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and for the saints in 
Nero’s household. 

It can enable a man to serve God amidst a family 
of ungodly relations. Itcan call him out and make 
him a witness for Christ, while all his kindred are 
walking in the broad way. It did so for Jonathan, 
the son of Saul, for Abigail, the wife of Nabal, for 
Josiah, the son of Amon. 

It can enable a man to serve God in the most dan- 
gerous professions. It can keep him unspotted, 
while all around him are defiled. It did so for 


Cornelius the centurion in the Roman army, and 
for Zenas the lawyer. 

I know the thought that is in many hearts. I 
know you fancy your position in life prevents your 
You say to yourself, 


being a decided Christian. 








‘Had I a different master, or a different dwelling, 
different fellow-servants, or different friends, a dif- 
ferent position in life, or different children, then I 
would serve the Lord.” JI warn you against this 
delusion. I tell you, it is not change of condition 
that you want, but grace. 

It is not learning, nor money, nor the favour of 
the rich, nor the company of the saints, nor plenty 
of privileges ; it is none of these things that makea 
Christian. It is the grace of God that is wanted, 
and nothing else. It is the work of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost in the soul. 

When the Spirit comes into a man’s heart, he 
will be a Christian, notwithstanding any disadyan- 
tages. I defy the world, the flesh, and the devil, to 
keep him back. He will follow Christ, glorify God, 
and be saved, in spite of them all. 

Till the Spirit comes into a man’s heart he will 
never be a Christian, however great his privileges. 
No! not though he be servant to a prophet—Gehazi 
served Elisha. No! not though he be companion 
to a man after God’s own heart—Joab was always 
with David. No! not though he be an apostle and 
a friend of apostles—Demas went about with Paul, 
and Judas followed Christ. Without grace no man 
ever will serve the Lord. 

It is grace, grace, nothing but grace, that makes 
a Christian. You that would be saved remember 
this. Let this be your first step, your starting- 
point—Come to the Lord Jesus Christ, and ask for 
grace. 

After studying human nature for twenty-four 
years as a minister, I feel that I ought to know 
something of it. I believe that one grand reason 
why many never take up decided religion is a dread 
of the difficulties connected with it. You say to 
yourselves, ‘“‘It is no use; I never can alter; I 
never can break off from my old ways; I never 
shall be saved.” I charge you, and entreat you, 
not to give way to such notions. I tell you that 
the grace of God can do anything. With grace 
nothing is impossible. 

I have learned never to despair of any one as long 
as he lives, and is within the reach of the Gospel. I 
may see no change in many at present. I may 
die, and see little or nothing done. But still I 
will hope on. I shall hope to meet in glory, at 
Christ’s appearing, many of those who now walk 
in the broad way. They may be far off, but grace 
can yet bring them in; they may seem hardened, 
but grace can make them tender as a weaned 
child. 

I do not despair of hearing that the most careless 
have learned that ‘‘ one thing is needful”—the most 
formal, that baptism and church-membership are 
useless unless a man becomes a new creature— 
the most self-righteous, that other foundation but 
Jesus no man can lay—the most scoffing, to delight 
in nothing so much as prayer. 
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I cannot despair with this verse of Scripture 
before me. I read this little sentence. I remember 
what Rome was. I remember what Nero was, and 
yet I see what grace can do. So long as I live 
I must and will hope on. 

We see, for another thing, in Nero’s household, a 
bright example of Christian courtesy. Many.as tho 
trials of these saints must have been, countless 
as their daily vexations and distractions, they did 
not forget to think of others. They had large and 
sympathising hearts. They remembered their 
brethren and sisters at Philippi, though, perhaps, 
they had never seen them in the flesh. And so, 
when they heard that the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles was writing to the Philippian church, 
they took care to send a kind message: ‘‘ All the 
saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Czsar’s 
household.” 

There is something to my mind inexpressibly 
beautiful in this little message. It gives me a 
most pleasant idea of the ways and manners of the 
early Christians. It shows moe that there was 
nothing rough, and hard, and stern, and harsh, 
and austere about their Christianity. Oh, no! 
They were a feeling, warm-hearted, loving, genial, 
considerate people. They were not entirely taken 
up with themselves and their own duties, crosses, 
conflicts, and trials. They could think of others. 

Courtesy and consideration for others are Chris- 
tian graces which receive far less attention than 
they ought to have. All like to be remembered by 
others, even if it is only in the postscript of a letter. 
None like to be altogether forgotten. ‘‘ Little 
attentions,” as people call them, are anything 
but little in reality; and that man knows little of 
human nature who fancies they are of no import- 
ance. None are aboye being pleased by them, 
whatever they may profess to the contrary. 
Courtesy, and civility, and manners may doubtless 
be made too much of; but, for all that, they are 
not to be despised. They are everything with 
some, and they are something with all. The 
Christians of the New Testament day did not 
despise them, neither should we. 

I fear there is a fault among Christians in this 
matter. Some behave in such a manner that one 
might fancy they thought it a Christian duty to be 
tude. But they have utterly mistaken the spirit of 
the Gospel when they act so; and I tell them so 
now. 

There is no true religion-in rudeness. A man 
who is led by the Spirit ought to be more courteous 
and polite than others. ‘‘ What do I more than 
others?” should be his question. Certainly not, 
“What doI less?” He will have within him the 
roots of all true courtesy—humility and charity. 
He will be lowly in his own eyes, willing to count 
every one better than himself, and more worthy of 





honour, attention, and respect. He will be ready | 


to take the lowest place, if need be. He will not 
be always thinking of self, self’s ways, self’s de- 
sires, and self’s wishes; his great aim will be to 
make others comfortable and happy. Selfishness 
and pride are the two chief enemies of courtesy, 
and they are feelings to which a real Christian 
should feel ashamed to give way. Reader, depend 
upon it, to be uncivil and uncourteous is no mark 
of grace. 

Do we seek for examples of courtesy and con- 
siderateness in the Bible? Let us study the 
conduct of Abraham, as recorded in Gen. xiii. 
See how he gives Lot the choice of the land :—‘“ If 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I 
will go to the left.” Lot was a much younger man 
than himself, and could have found no fault if he 
had been left to take what Abraham rejected. Lot 
had no promise of the land for his inheritance, and 
had received no special marks of God’s fayour. Yet 
Abraham treats Lot as the most deserving of the 
two, declares himself willing to make any sacrifice, 
and is ready to make any arrangements by which 
peace and good feeling may be kept up between 
them. And he lost nothing by it at last. God 
loves to honour practical charity and humility. 

Do we ask for another example of courtesy ? 
Let us study the character of the Apostle Paul. 
Let us mark how he frequently sends kind 
messages to individuals in the epistles that he 
writes to the churches. Amidst the constant 
thought and attention which the care of churches 
demanded—with all the anxieties of doctrinal and 
practical questions coming daily upon him— 
troubled on one side by Corinthian immorality, 
on another by Galatian false teaching, on a third 
by Hebrew scruples—who, I say, would have 
expected an apostle to remember so many per- 
sons, and to have sent them so many kind mes- 
sages as are recorded in the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans? And he reaped his re- 
ward. No wonder that Christians loved him 
tenderly, when they saw such largeness and 
sympathy of heart. No wonder that a great writer 
has called him ‘the most finished gentleman” the 
world has ever seen—the most complete combina- 
tion of charity and humility. 

I wish, with all my heart, that this subject re- 
ceived more attention than it does from the churches 
of Christ in the present day. I wish that Christians 
thought more of ‘adorning their doctrine,” and 
making their religion lovely, beautiful, and attrac- 
tive in the eyes of men. 

I fear, even now, that many will think this 
lesson from Nero’s household a matter of small im- 
portance. I fear that some reader ‘is saying in his 
heart, ‘‘ What waste of space is this! How much 
better to speak to us about inspiration or justifica- 
tion—about election, or grace, or the Millennium, or 
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unfulfilled prophecy! Who knows not such things 
as these?” Reader, if this be your thought, I am 
sorry for you. I think you have much yet to learn. 

I call nothing little in religion which may be 
practised every hour of the day. From morning to 
night there is always room for exercising Christian 
courtesy and consideration. 

T call nothing little which tends to make religion 
more beautiful in the eyes of the world. Little 
arrangements make all the difference in the appear- 
“ance of a room; little adornments make all the 
difference in the looks of a bride; little attentions 
make all the difference in the comfort a master feels 
in a servant. I am very jealous for my Master’s 
cause.’ Anything, anything, to make it more lovely 
before man ! 

Cease, I beseech you, to think these things matters 
of little importance. The practice of them costs 
little, but the value of them, in the long run, is 
very great. A kindness of manner and demeanour 
—a readiness to sympathise with others, to weep 
with them that weep, and rejoice with them that 
rejoice—a forwardness to offer assistance when it 
seems likely to be wanted—a kind message in time 
of trouble, or a kind inquiry in time of sickness— 


| all these may seem very small matters, but they 
| are not so small as you think. They are not for- 
| gotten. They tend to increase your influence; 
| they help to open a door of usefulness; they make 
' people more willing to hear what you have got to 
| say for your Master’s cause. When people see that 
| you care for them, they are more disposed to care 
| for you. 

Reader, study to be courteous and considerate. 
Pray for grace to be so. No man is so by nature, 
Few children can shut a door behind them, without 
being desired, or say ‘‘if you please” unbidden, 
or ‘‘ thank you” without being taught. By nature 
we are all for ourselves. 

I leave the subject now to calm consideration, 
Circumstances, no doubt, make a difference. Early 
habits, peculiarity of temperament, a solitary life, 
forgetfulness of mind—all these are things that 
will have an influence. It seems more easy to 
some people to be courteous than it does to others. 
But that all professing Christians should aim at 
courtesy, lam fully persuaded. Well indeed would 
it be for the cause of Christ, if all Christians walked 
in the steps I have tried to trace in this paper, and 





were like the ‘‘ saints in Nero’s household.” 











THE DEEPER DEPTH; 
OR, SCENES OF REAL LIFE AMONG THE VERY POOR.—NO. V. 


UEEN ELIZABETH, we are told, | thousands, while it would prove a source of profit 
ordered ‘‘all persons, within three | to the companies themselves. 

miles of London gates, to forbear| Itisacommon saying, that “One half of the world 
from letting any house be occupied | does not know how the other half lives.” This is 
» by more than one family.” It would | true of the miserable dwellings of the poor, as well 
be well if the Government of Queen | as of their struggles to obtain a bare subsistence. 
Victoria introduced some measure to remedy the | The Times observed, a few days ago, that ‘‘a ten 
present fearful overcrowding of the poor.. Along | minutes’ drive will take a man from the House of 
the base of the triangle formed by the Westminster | Commons to a state of things surpassing all that he 
and Waterloo Roads, many hundreds of men are | has heard or read of the vilest savage life.” This 
employed in the important manufactories and | estimate is under the mark: five minutes’ walk will 
wharves that line the southern banks of the Thames, | do so. Here isan illustration. In a well-known 
and every day it becomes more difficult for them to | thoroughfare, a little way beyond the railway arch 
obtain suitable lodgings. The rents, already high, | that spans the Westminster Road, is a place called 
are continually advancing, through the influx of | ‘‘ Hamilton’s Yard.” You enter by a narrow gate- 
families, driven from other neighbourhoods by the | way, and find yourself facing a dairy, professing to 
wholesale destruction of their dwellings. In a little | sell milk fresh and pure from the cow, a highly- 
while, unless something be done by the legislature, | coloured print of which useful animal hangs in the 
only first-class workmen will be able to rent a| window. Leaving this establishment to the left, 
proper number of rooms. The suggestion made by | you haye before you a long yard, with stables and 
Lord Derby, a few years back, should not be lost | sheds on either side. At the end, there isa melan- 
sight of, that the railway companies should build | choly ‘‘ show-cart,” without wheels, which serves 
small cottages on convenient spots adjoining their as a town residence for its proprietress, an aged 
lines, the rental of which should not exceed ten per | woman, whose family have either been showmen or 
cent. on the cost of erection, that no farming should | cheap Jacks for many generations. She pays nine- 
be allowed, and that the workmen should have free | pence a week for the ground it stands on, and, with 
passes for the journey to and from London. ‘The | the exception of its being rather cold in frosty 
carrying out of this plan would be a great boon to | weather, she has a more comfortable room than her 
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immediate neighbours, who occupy a row of cottages 
on the left-hand side of the yard, the state of which 
is calculated to give the visitor something approach- 
ing an electric shock. They have only two small 
rooms each, one on the ground floor and one above, 
and they are absolutely without drainage. The 
floors and ceilings are in large holes; the poor 
people are obliged to be very careful how they walk 
in the room up-stairs, lest they should fall through 
into that below. The roofs are in a wretched con- 
dition, the sky can be seen in some places, while 
the rain comes in in torrents. Rats and mice, and 
all kinds of house vermin, abound. If you lift up 
the skirting, or a piece of the floor, the boards of 
which simply rest on the ground, the woodlice run 
in all directions. The cistern is so situated that 
unless the water is caught from the supply pipe, as 
it comes in, it cannot be used. One man said, 
‘‘ When we camo here first, it took us weeks to get 
used to the smells. It’s bad enough to-day; but 
you should see the place on a Sunday, sir, when 
the men are cleaning their horses and carts—the 
yard is full of them, and what with their cursing 
and swearing, it is just like a hell.” The families 
living in these miserable hovels correspond, for 
the most part, with their dwellings; the children 
are growing up like savages. Were it not for the 
self-denying efforts of the city missionary, they 
would be as completely heathen as if they lived in 
Central Africa ; as itis, they are not much better. 

It may be thought that such a place as this has 
escaped observation through its being the only one 
of the kind in the neighbourhood. Would that it 
were so. You may find its counterpart over and over 
again. Houses back to back, without ventilation, 
and without drainage; forecourts and passages 
with standing pools of water, heaps of dust, and 
refuse of every description ; streets not paved, and 
badly lighted: ‘We will turn down this lane, lead- 
ing from the New Cut in the direction of the South 
Western Railway, although the mud and filth 
render it almost impassable. It brings us to a 
central spot, from which similar outlets radiate in 
four or five different directions. These are dis- 
tinguished by several names, but the people call 
them ‘‘ the Dirty Lanes”—a most appropriate title, 
for never was a district more neglected, both by its 
owners and by the parochial authorities. On Sun- 
days, ‘‘ pitch and toss” is played here by crowds of 
half-drunken men and boys nearly all day long; 
while sharp lads are stationed at the various en- 
trances to give timely notice of the approach of the 
police; but they rarely interfere. Not long since 
one daring guardian of the public peace ventured 
to put in an appearance. The gamblers of course 
disappeared, upon which he coolly picked up the 
money on the ground (some ds. worth of coppers), 
put them in his pocket, and went his way. Many 


sell fish in the streets, which they smoke them- 
selves. The curing-houses (in shape something like 
a very tall watchman’s box), in not a few instances, 
are by the side of the closet; while the fish is often 
half rotten before they bring it away from market, 
That girl, leaning against that broken barrow, is a 
type of dozens in this neighbourhood. She is about 
thirteen years of age; sho has neither shoes nor 
stockings, while a ragged frock, not quite reaching 
to her knees, and a single under garment, are all 
her clothing. Her hair is as neglected as her skin, 
which is almost the colour of the mud she is stand- 
ing in. 

The poor suffer through their wretched houses 
so frequently changing owners. A woman said, 
‘“We have had six landlords in three years, but 
couldn’t get one of them to do nothing.” ‘This is 
the constant complaint; and when the landlords 
do do anything, it seldom extends beyond the out- 
side. Damp walls, broken floors, falling ceilings, 
insufficient conveniences are taken no notice of, so 
that frequently the best looking of the houses are 
really the worst of all. Poverty and vice almost 
always bear each other company; in too many 
instances they are simply cause and effect; thus, 
immediately beyond these ‘‘ Dirty Lanes,” we havo 
streets overflowing with vice, foremost amongst 
which is the notorious Granby Street, the houses of 
which were searched by the police when the carpet 
bag, containing human remains, was found a few 
years since, on one of the piers of Waterloo Bridge. 
If the victims of these female footpads (for they are 
nothing less) could see the way in which they live, 
and hear ‘‘ the tales of horror” told with a shudder 
by their poor but decent neighbours, they would 
not fall so easily into their power. We will enter 
one or two of the houses that are not so bad as the 
others. In the passage of the first we are met bya 
stout woman, carrying a child in her arms. Her 
husband is lying dead drunk in the back parlour ; 
her son is undergoing a sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude; but she tells us that “he is at 
Bristol, where he has found a bit of work,” and 
adds ‘‘that those who say differently had better 
mind their own business, and not trouble them- 
selves about his’n.” This is not the worst; she has 
a pale-faced daughter, fourteen years old, and she 
lives by the poor young creature’s ill-gotten gains. 
Down in the cellar, or, as the people call it, ‘the 
back kitchen,” of another house, we find a man of 
haggard appearance, and his daughter, eating a 
scanty meal. He has a son, who runs the streets, 
and who is as much like a young savage as it is 
possible for an entirely neglected English boy to be. 
When spoken to kindly, he so little understands 
gentleness that he runs away. Of course, the 
father, son, and daughter, sleep together at night 
on the wretched heap of rags that fills a corner of 





of the poor people liying in this undesirable spot 


the miserable hole. It is really pleasant to find a 
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family of a different stamp in such a neighbour-}| We will not describe the entertainment beyond 
hood. ; They are very poor, but strictly honest; so | this, that halfpence were thrown to the performers, 
= aa gi haye = a g to er he pees - ee degree to which they suited them- 
and would have no fire, had they not picked a | selves to the depraved taste of their audience; and 
few cinders from a dustheap. Passing by an Irish | that nothing said or done on the stage could equal 
tailor, = at the ‘‘slop-sellers” as he pauses | the obscenity of the occupants of the benches, who 
in his badly-paid work, and bemoans himself as/ were never so delighted as when there was any 
ae ae mganioena man,” our an visit is to an | approach to things that dare not be named, while 
evil-looking woman, in a wretched room, almost | their language throughout the evening was most 
entirely destitute of furniture. She has one eye|abominable. Some ‘coloured fires at the close 
all colours, and bears other signs of having been | pleased them vastly ; there was a yell of delight, 
gd ae - some rey beget pes do | then a rush, the gas was turned off, and the den of 
not thus describe her to ask for the sympathy of | infamy was empty and in darkness, 
our readers, for she deserves none; but she has two| As we proceed towards the apex of the triangle 
children—a dear little boy and girl—for whom we | we are inclined to say, with a writer in one of the 
tremble. She had three a short time since, but the | morning journals, that we doubt ‘whether the 
youngest died through her wilful neglect, and when world has really such things as working vestries, 
we speak of it she exhibits no sign of contrition ; all | inspectors of nuisances, or local self-government,” 
she says 1s, “ He was christened,—he’s better off.” | so wretched wotingen sanitary condition of many of 
Crossing the New Cut, we pass a man, with self- | the small streets and courts. The state of Apollo 
reliant, honest countenance, who is the most in- | Buildings, or, as they are familiarly called, ‘‘ the 
fluential man of his class in the neighbourhood, | Pollards,” and of Jurston Street, is a reproach to 
being no less a personage than the ‘‘ King of the | the neighbourhood. Surely the poorer ratepayers 
Costermongers,” otherwise “Brassey.” His wife | have the right to expect that their streets shall be 
wears png ag “ a sng wedding- | _— poseigenr the same as those in which 
rings on each hand, whic ave been deposited | the rich reside, and upon which yast sums are 
with them, as security for money borrowed at high | expended. Some of the saddest cases of destitu- 
interest, or for goods had on credit. His Majesty | tion the visitor meets with, are the result of causes 
buys largely, employs, directly and indirectly, a} wholly beyond the sufferer’s control. Here is one. 
great many men, and drives a thriving trade. He | A very industrious widow had long striven to pro- 
cannot read or write, although he has a little} vide for six children; one after the other, they, 
library in his best room to keep up appearances; | with herself, were seized with typhus fever, and 
but a man, called ‘the Chancellor of the Ex-|the whole family removed to the hospital. Her 
chequer,” alias “Greasy Jack,” who keeps his | room was shut ép nine weeks, when the landlord 
books, was educated at the Blue Coat School ; and | insisted upon taking her little furniture for the 
, with his help he gets on very well. That glaringly- | arrears of rent. She was only sufficiently re- 
decorated shop, without windows, is not an un-| covered to comprehend the tidings, and with a 
finished (ore Ht as you might naturally | be mn appeal that she might at least keep her 
suppose, but the entrance to a ‘‘penny gaff,” | husband’s portrait, she gave up the key. It is 
which may be shortly described as the concentra- | pleasing to know that some of the very poor are 
tion of all-possible villany and crime. There is a| sustained in their trials and struggles by the 
stage, with some scenery wretchedly painted. Two j| sublime consolations of the Gospel. Here is an 
or three musicians fill a box inacorner. There is | aged and very afflicted woman, whose eyes stream 
no floor; you must stand ‘‘on the cold, cold ground,” | with tears, when reference is made to Him, who is 
unless you take a seat on one of those rough | the “‘ friend of the poor,” and she replies, ‘‘ Ah! 
planks, raised a few inches from it, and crowded | he is a good Saviour to me. He is with me by 
with boys and men of the lowest class, all of whom | night and by day.” Another has to support a little 
have short pipes in their mouths. About thirty | sickly grandchild, whose mother has nearly broken 
Women are gathered near the door, so as to be able | her heart. A third, a woman of great age, but of 
to get out quickly in case of arow. Overhead is a|most courteous manners, is tenderly nursing her 
gallery, called ‘‘ the boxes,” to which the entrance | daughter, a woman of fifty, who is sinking in con- 
is —- During the intervals of the perform- | sumption. These are begs specimens of the 
ance, the boys and men sit on the stage, as freely | pious poor. Frequently they have to forego the 
as elsewhere, and re-light their pipes at the gas- | very necessaries of life; but not a murmur escapes 
Jets at the sides. Order is kept by a man with a their lips. Notwithstanding their sufferings and pri- 
stentorian voice and a short cane, who flourishes | vations, they hope that death will be “‘ great gain,” 
the last and exercises the first, as he walks about, | meanwhile in their meek and unyielding patience 
shouting, ‘* Silence!” ‘Shut up!” ‘‘ Hold your | they possess their souls. 
mouth, will yer!” and such like mild injunctions. (To be continued.) H. BE 
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EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


jj heard thata society has been organised | 
| by many noblemen and gentlemen of | 
j| influence, for the purpose of taking a | 
complete survey of the condition, phy- | 
sical, social, historical, and religious, of the Holy 
Land. The readers of THE QUIVER cannot but take 
great interest in this—the bloodless and far nobler 
crusade of our own nineteenth century ; and there- 
fore it is with great pleasure that we can promise 
them, through the kindness of George Grove, Hsq., 
the secretary to the ‘‘ Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
early intelligence, from time to time, of the progress 
of the explorers. The last communication is to the 
following effect :— 

“‘Srr,—I have received a further report from 
Captain Wilson, in charge of the first exploring 
party of this association, dated Banias (Cresaroa 
Philippi), Jan. 2. 

‘The party left Damascus on the 28th of De- 
cember, and, travelling by S’as’a and Jeba, reached 
Banias on the 31st. They had very bad weather, 
with sleet and snow every day. The country be- 
tween Jeba and Kuneiterah was half under water. 

‘‘ TopoGRAPHY.—The positions of Damascus, 
Kaukab, Jeba (not marked on the maps), Banias, 
and the junction of the Hasbany and Banias rivers, 
haye been fixed astronomically, and the calcula- 
tions made both for latitude and longitude. A | 
reconnaissance sketch of the route from Damascus | 
to Banias has been made, showing great dis- 
crepancies in the best maps. A reconnaissance 
sketch was in progress of the district round Banias, | 
to show the junction of the three streams of the 
Jordan and the course of the wadys, near the town. 
The snow ‘was, however, so thick and so low 
down as to preyent much being done in the wadys | 
themselves. | 








a 7 ! 
OST of our readers will doubtless have 


great Mosque at Damascus, of Bab-Shurky (the 
Roman Eastern Gate), and of the Mound at Tel 
Salhiyeh. Excayations had been made in three 
places in the mound, but with no decisive re- 
sult, except the discovery of one sculptured slab 
of a quasi-Assyrian character. The mound was 
originally formed of a compact mass of sun-dried 
bricks, with terraces. It is now much ruined, and 
the masonry has probably been used in the buildings 
at foot of the mound. Mr. Consul Rogers has 
undertaken to transport the slab to Beyrout, and 
the further exploration of the Tel will probably be 
carried out by him. 

** Photographs have been taken as follows :—Of 
the Mosque at Damascus (8), which, with those 
taken by Mr. Bedford at the Prince of Wales’s 
visit, will afford a very good illustration of this 
remarkable edifice; of Bab-Shurky; of the city 
wall, opposite Tomb of St. George; of arch and 
pediment in Book Bazaar; of house in the city; of 
Banias, from Wely Khudr; of niches and grotto; 
of the Fountain-head; and of the Castle, from 
various points (5). 

‘* The geology of the country passed through had 
been carefully observed and noted. It was intended 
to leave Banias on the 6th January for Deir Mimas, 
at the bend of the Litany, and thence to follow the 
ridge to Kedes, proceeding from Kedes, by Kefr 
Birim, Meiron, and Safed, to Tel Hum and Khan 
Minyeh on the Lake of Galilee. This would give 
opportunity for surveying the ridge dividing the 
Hasbany and Litany, and the district round Jebel, 
Jurmuk, and Safed; whilst excavations, plans, and 
photographs are being made among the ruins at* 
Tel Hum. The health of the party was good. 


“‘Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘¢ GEORGE Grove, Hon. Sec. 


‘“‘ ARCHUOLOGY.—Plans have been made of the | ‘Sydenham, 8.E., Feb. 10.” 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


‘““MINISTERING SPIRITS.” 
YA ET no one tell me that there are no longer 
angels in the world. Christ made a 
ladder for them from heaven, and 
ever since they gladly come down to 
us children of men; and when they 
find one bowed down by grief, they 
gently lead him to that heavenly ladder, to Him 
who has said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 
On a cold day, in the beginning of February, 







when the ground was covered with half-melted 
snow, a young lady was walking through the 
streets of the town of B——. As she passed near 
the gaol, she observed a poor little girl, about twelve 
years old, sitting on the steps, and crying bitterly. 
The young lady went up to her, and asked what 
was the matter with her. She answered, sobbing, 

‘They haye shut up my father in there, and I 
want to go to him.” 

The young lady knocked at the door of the 
prison, and inquired of the porter who the poor 
child belonged to. He replied that she was the 
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child of a vagrant from the country, who had been 
taken up by the police for begging, and brought 
before a magistrate, who had imprisoned him. 

The kind-hearted lady took pity on the forlorn 
little girl, left alone in a strange town. She bid 
her dry her tears, and follow her home. There she 
provided her with food and a warm frock, instead 
of the miserable rags she wore. 

On further questioning the little girl, she found 
that her mother had died a few weeks before, and 
that she and her father had walked all the way 
from the village where they had hitherto lived to 
B——, hoping that the former would be able to 
obtain better wages as a journeyman shoemaker ; 
but, being a stranger and without any recom- 
mendation, he could not get any employment; and 
when his small supply of money was exhausted, he 
was driven to beg, for which offence he had been 
imprisoned. 

The father of the kind young lady was a rich and 
influential man, and, being interested by the 
account his daughter gave him of her protegée, he 
obtained admission for her into an orphan asylum, 
to which he was a subscriber. There she received 
a suitable education, and learned, besides, all 
kinds of housework. 

At the end of three years she went home to her 
father, who, on his release from prison, had ob- 
tained work, through the influence of the same 
benevolent gentleman, and was now a respectable 
tradesman, with a comfortable house and shop, in 
the management of which his daughter was now 
capable of assisting him. Every Sunday they met 
to worship in the same church with their benefac- 
tors, and they never forgot that it was to them, 
under God, that they owed their prosperity and 
shappinoss, 


THE 


CHAPTER LVII. 
AT TIE HOSPITAL DOOR. 
‘* My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart as solid ice; 
My wretched, wretched soul I knew 
Was at the devil's price.” Tuomas Hoop. 
F\\ORMAN’S manner was so often reticent and 
Pali) cold, that Rupert did not observe anything 
Ie), particular in him as he gave him the sheets 
aaa of paper, and said— 

“Tf I can help the Professor further, he can command 
me; but you work with such forty-horse power for 
him.” 

Perhaps, if the speaker’s thoughts had not been 
engrossed by the unmistakable change apparent in 
Gertrude’s looks and manner as she had just passed him, 
he might have been better able to distinguish between 
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BY MRS. ©. L. BALFOUR, AUTIIOR OF ‘‘ THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE, 


So let no one say that there are no angels on 
earth. When the love of Christ fills your heart 
and leads you to perform acts of charity and kind- 
ness, then you are one also. 





SULKY 
A RHYME FoR 


(2 ALLY’S sulky ! 
Si Something’s wrong, 


@)) She is moping 
All day long. 


SALLY. 
YOUNG READERS, 





What's the matter ? 
Why d’ye pout? 

Pray, what is it 
All about ? 


‘* During lessons, 
I missed once, 
And they called me 
‘Little dunce !’” 


Silly Sally, 
That’s your way 
Of existing 


Every day ! 


Brooding, fretting, 
All the day, 

Ever minding 
What “ they” say. 


Foolish Sally, 
Do not ery ; 
Come, be cheerful— 
Only try! 


HONOUR. 


” 


ETO. ETC. 


an excess of feeling, and the absence of it in Norman. 
As it was, he looked after the young man as he strode 
away, with his hat drawn over his brows, and said— 

“My father’s names for himn—Don Sombre and Sir 
Loftus Glump—are very suitable; and yet he is both a 
good fellow, and a clever one, beyond all question. But 
groping in that den, and living on roots with those 
incurables, spoil him. I must tell Ella so.” 

A little touch of anxiety at his sister’s name crossed 
the young man’s open face like the shadow of a passing 
cloud; but the next thought, “ What can have troubled 
dear Gertrude ? ” drove away every other consideration. 





Meanwhile, Norman was striding along the streets 
| towards St. Jude’s at a great pace, wanting to calm, as 
| Was his wont, an inward tumult by outward exertion. 
| He had heard again of the friends of his childhood ; 
| they were, so to speak, within his reach once more. He 
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would write to them—no, he would go to them, and get 
forgiveness. He thought of all that had passed, of his 
present position and prospects, his attainments, and his 
work; something of honest pride in successful toil 
softened the pang with which he thought of their 
possible alienation from him, and their charge of in- 
gratitude; surely he could win them to forgive the 
past, and to look encouragingly and affectionately on his 
future. It came to his mind with a sense of complete 
security, that they were Christians—not in name only, 
but in deed. If he had offended seven times—nay, 
seventy times seven—they would pardon him. And his 
sister, how sweet, once more, to have the ties of 
kindred! Now that the petulant rashness of boyhood 
had passed, he thought bitterly of the sorrow he must 
have caused. He had come to himself, and knew that 
he had sinned; proudly and obstinately. He would not 
only hasten to confess it, but dutifully atone for it in 
the future. He was rapt in these reflections, when 
his walk terminated at the entrance of St. Jude’s. He 
mounted the steps and passed the portico mechanically. 
In the hall the porter was speaking to some applicant; 
but, seeing Norman, instantly came forward, and said— 

“ Professor Griesbach, sir, has gone; he waited a bit 
for you, and then left, saying, he was going at once to 
Woodford. I was to give you the message, ‘Tell Mr. 
Driftwood to lose no time, but get down by as early a 
train as he can.’ Shall I order you a two-wheel, sir ?” 

Norman was turning on his heel to leave without 
delay, when the gas, being just lighted, flashed full on 
the face of a man crouched beneath it—the same who 
had been speaking to the porter. In a moment the 
young man recollected that puckered-up, withered face, 
those peering, stealthy eyes. ‘They had been photo- 
graphed on his recollection as connected with the in- 
cidents that had led him to his angry flight. His own 
appearance was both so altered and improved from that 
of an ungainly boy to a commanding-looking young 
man, that he was not likely to be recognised, though 
he did not think of that as he said, inquiringly, to the 
porter, “ What does this man want?” 

‘“‘He’s been inquiring about a patient that died this 
afternoon, I was just asking, was he of kin to her; bat 
he says not.” 

“No, no; I just made the inquiry for a freend,” said 
the man eagerly, collapsing, as it were, together, and 
shrinking away. 

Norman, saying no more, left also at the same iustant. 
It was coming on suddenly to rain heavily. There was 
something so forlorn in the aspect of the old, withered, 
bent-up creature, in his rusty garb, with no protection 
from the weather, that Norman, who was resolved not 
to lose sight of him, on reaching the pavement, said, 
authoritatively, but not unkindly— 

“Stop a bit. In what direction are you going? canI 
give you a lift?” 

Furtively glancing at him with that suspicious glance 
which is natural to people incapable themselves of a 
kind action, and who, therefore, always doubt the 
motive of others, the old man made a shuflling, hesi- 
tating bow. But the rain pattered fast, and a cough 
shook him so, that, half reluctantly, he said— 





* Ou! why yes; if yer honour is going nigh hand the 
docks, why ———” 

As he panted out his answer, Norman had hailed a 
cab and jumped in; the old man followed. As he got 
into the vehicle another ray of light from the street 
lamp convinced Norman that he was right in his con- 
jecture, and a certain stern satisfaction was on his face 
that he had so far caged his man. The obsequious look 
vanished from the leering eyes, as Norman said, soon 
after, abruptly, in a loud tone, to make himself heard 
amid the clamour of the streets as they were driven 
along— 

“When did you last see Mr. Hope?” 

“Hech !—what name did ye say ?” hesitated the man, 
visibly startled, 

Norman repeated his words. 

“TI dinna just mind any one o’ the name,” was the 
whining answer, furtively directing a keen gaze to the 
inquirer. 

“That’s false, old man. I remember you well, I 
have a reason for asking you, and I must have the 
truth. You were employed about some arrangements 
made for two children under Mr. Hope’s care,” 

“Two children! Who are ye? It’s little ye know, 
if ye think it was two children. My memory fails me. 
I ken nought about Mr. Hope.” 

“You will have to refresh your memory; I shall find 
means to make you say who employed you—and what 
motive you had in seeking them out. They are not 
children now.” 

Suddenly the old man, who was opposite Norman, 
sat bolt upright, and said, involuntarily — 

“Tis the lad himself—it’s Norman Grant!” 

* Yes, that’s the name I was called; and I mean to 
know my right to it.” 

“Come back to England!” continued the old man, 
wonderingly ; for he had always believed Norman went 
to sea, , 

He then collapsed into a corner of the vehicle, and 
seemed not to hear Norman’s words— 

“T have never been out of England.” 

However feeble of speech the crafty old creature might 
be, he was quick of thought. In his pocket was a roll 
of notes that he had that day received from Miss Aust- 
wicke. Ruth was dead. In the docks lay the Australian 
vessel by which he intended to leave in a few days. The 
desire, if he could, to make a little more money in the 
brief interval came strongly upon him. The instinct of 
treachery, natural to him, which made him long to 
betray Miss Austwicke—some undefined notion that he 
should be redeeming his character by telling Norman 
the truth; or that, at all events, he might plead that he 
had hitherto withheld it under compulsion: besides, 
was he not now in the power of a strong, resolute young 
man—he, an old wasted frame of bones?—all these 
thoughts surged together in his mind as Norman kept 
saying, his warmth increasing as he spoke— 

“T shall get at the truth, whether you tell it me or 
not—I shall get at it.” 

“Ou, weel; it’s the truth I’ve been wanting to tell ye 
these three years last past ; and ye’ve none to blame but 
yoursel’, going off at a cantrip. Ye fled from the 
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truth, and them that wanted ye gone were glad—nae 
doubt, right glad.” 
“Wanted me gone! 
gone.” 
“Ou! he’s just naebody in the matter—them that’s 
profited by yer being out o’ the way. How was I, that 


Mr. Hope never wanted me 


| order to undo the fastening of the door, and make his 
| escape; but his infirmities forbade the hope that he 
could elude the young man before him, who seemed to 
have speed in every limb, He was completely baffled. 
| What was Miss Austwicke to him, that he should shield 
| her? He hated her for her pride; he hated her as the 











didn’t know ye were living, to help it, if others came in | wicked always hate a better-off accomplice. His course 
to name and station that belonged to you? You've! was taken. 
yourself only to thank.” | “Did you ever hear the name of Austwicke—Miss 

He assumed the tone of an injured man so com-| Austwicke ?” 
pletely, that it, and the allusions he made to name and| Norman, thinking of Gertrude, answered, “Yes; I’ve 
station, for a moment bewildered Norman, who said— | seen her to-day.” 

“«T was rash, doubtless. I did wrong to Mr. Hope; “Ou! she’s come up, eh? She’s your enemy: sho 
if I have wronged myself also, it’s a just punishment: keeps the papers. Rutye’re taking me out of my way.” 
I must pay the penalty.” | “ll take you io your home. We do not part till I 

“Ou! pretty dear, yell maybe pay. Possession’s | see where you live.” 
nine points of the law. Sir,” he put his withered lips} The old man, quite awed, named Church Street, Com- 
to the young man’s ear, and added, “I can tell ye this: | mercial Road, to the driver, and Norman leaned back in 
I know them that have papers proving you the heir to| the cab, his hat drawn down over his eyes, He felt over- 
a good estate. But yo’ll want money to prove your| powered with astonishment and regret. His enemy! 
claim—there’s nothing done without money.” | that fair creature, with her sweet pale face and dark, 

Something of the craft that actuated the man was| gleaming eyes, whose voice had fallen on his ear like 
instantly revealed to the open, honest nature confront- | a tender melody, which thrilled to his heart, Ella Gries- 
ing him. | bach’s friend—LTlla, that embodiment of all that was 

“T am not afraid of truth prevailing. Money is a; pure and true; the secret hope of his life, whose smilo 
secondary consideration. If what you say is true, I can | had come to him in dreams by night, and thoughts by 
legally compel the giving up of these papers you name.” | day, cheering him onward—she to have in sisterly in- 

“If ye were aulder, young sir, ye’d know there’s an| timacy one who was capable of being a crafty enemy, 
unco difference atween law and justice.” | withholding papers, and, to some extent, conniving 

“For my sister’s sake, if not for my own, Ill try with this disreputable man. It was preposterous, The 
to make them both combine for once to right us, if} lady must be deceived or belied. Any way, going to a 
we’ve been wronged.” | police magistrate was not now to be thought of. 

He spoke with such confidence, that the old man was| ‘The silence was so far salutary, that both had come 
impressed. He saw no trifling or subterfuge would be) to a clear resolve, when the cab stopped at the entry to 
possible with this strong nature, so he began whining— | a court in Church Street, and alighted. 

“Ah! but for a leddy who holds all the papers—but “You shall see my landlady,” said the man. “I’m 
one—but for her, I’d have gone to the ends of the earth | tired out to-night: come to-morrow, and I’ll tell you all 
to help ye to your rights.” | I know.” 

“A lady—what lady? Nay, speak at once. Or per-| Norman, who was afraid of inconveniencing Pro- 
haps you’d wish me to drive to the nearest police | fessor Griesbach by trespassing further on the time, was 
station with you, and lay my case before a magistrate | fain to comply. He followed the old man’s shambling 
for advice.” | steps down the court, entered the open door of a dingy 

“Ou! sir. I’m an auld man, What do ye mean, | house, and, as his companion put his head into the front 
giving me such a fright? I’m willing to tell ye——” | parlour, saying, “ Mrs. Owen, is my fire lighted ?” there 

“Thave no wish whatever to frighten you. If you! came the answer— 
are honest and true, I could not frighten you by my | “Lighted? Yes, Mr. Burke; and I beg you'll re- 
proposal, It’s the most straightforward.” ; member it can’t be lighted without coal.” 

“Sir, it would be ruin and shame: ye’re too rash,| The tones of that well-known voice electrified Nor- 



































entirely, It is na for mysel’ I speak—there’s them that} man—took him back to the begging-letter-writing 
establishment. He had been looking over the old 
man’s shoulder to where the voice came from, and 
saw a gross, unwieldy woman, fattened on idleness 
and craft, who was coming towards them. A glance 
> =] 5 
sufficed. Norman turned away, saying, in an under- 
tone— 
“Tf to-morrow I find you deal fairly by me, you 
- J > 


have far more reason to fear.” 

Norman’s hand had been on the check-string, when | 
the word rash stopped him. He knew his besetment, | 
and had been trying hard for some time to control it. 
He was conscious of being so completely in the dark | 
that he might do mischief by inviting publicity to his | 
affairs, He knew well enough that, once get into a| 


court, and the course he should have to pursue might be | shall have no reason to complain of me.” 


entirely beyond his own power. A saying of Professor 


He had kept the cab at the end of the court. He 


Griesbach’s came to his mind—* When you don’t know | entered it, and was driven to the Fenchurch Street 


what to do, don’t do you know not what.” 


Station. His resolution was taken: he would ask the 


The few teeth the old man had were chattering in his } Professor for a holiday, and go down, immediately after 
: Y, g y 


head, his hand was stealing towards the window, in | his interview with Burke, to see Mr. Hope. 
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Never, since Norman had been at the forest, was the 
Professor so impracticable as he found him on his 
return home that eventful night. 


Fritz, who, ,like a | 


damaged mirror, reflected and caricatured his master’s | 


manner, preserved a gloomy silence as Norman entered ; 
and when the youth presented the case containing the 
writing that Rupert had given him, and which con- 
tained some extracts from books in Dr. Griesbach’s 
library, that he could not well spare, the. Professor 
signed for Norman to put them down, and, merely say- 
ing, “ Four in the morning,” was dismissing him for the 
night. 

“May I ask you, sir, to let me have a few days, to 
make a journey of importance to myself ?” 

“Not at present—impossible—no!” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

Fritz uttered something like a snort as his contribu- 
tion to the negative. 

Norman’s temper rose. 

“Tve heard of some friends, 
them.” 

“Friends! Business! 
of the first, and as to the last, it’s mine must be con- 
sidered.” 

“Ugh!” snorted Fritz, finally, as he could no longer 
linger in the reom. 


sir, and I must see 


“T know that, sir, and ’'m not unmindful of it; but | 


something has,come to my knowledge to-day that I 
must investigate. I must seck a friend.” 

“Friend ! 
one here, without need to seek. 
tired P” 

Thete was pique in the displeased tone.. Professor 
Griesbach had.a sense of appropriation in Norman, and 
of late he had grown insensibly more and more closely. 
bount to, the youth, and now resented the thought’ of 
any. friends, turning up. But Norman’s affectionate 
ardour moved him as he said— 

“I know, sir, you have béen a friend torme—a great 
friend. I’m not-tired. I like the studies you have 
engaged me in, the work you have set me to; but if I 
hear that name and station are mine by right, and that 
I am kept from them, ought I not to seek the matter 
out? Am TI, like Esau, to part with my birthright?” 


Are you, too, getting 


You’ve said you have none) 


Any one but a fool would know there was | 








“ Without even a mess of pottage,eh? Is that what 
you mean? Why, no, not if it is so.” 

“Sir, I never for a moment deceived you in anything, 
not even in the name you call me by, for you know Dr 
Griesbach gave me that.” 

“ He didn’t call you Norman.” 

“That is my name—my first name. 
I have right to, I do not know; 
find out. I must do so.” 

“Can I help you?” said the Professor, manifesting a 
sudden interest when he saw it was no idle caprice, “JI 
do not,” he continued, “lightly call myself a friend,” 

“TI know it, sir, I know it,” exclaimed Norman; 
adding, “I want to go down toa place in Hampshire, 
called Austwicke, to seek out a Mr. Hope.” 

“Hope! Hope! Why the clergyman at Austwicke, 
Mr. Nugent, with whom Rupert has been reading, is 
about to marry a Miss Hope. I heard of it to-day.” 

“Marian ?” said Norman, his voice ‘softening with 


What other 
but I. want to 


, tender recollections as he named her. 





“ Yes,” said the Professor. “I’ve heard Ella’s young 
friend call..her <Marian; she has been’a Coreen or 
companion,to the little lady.” 

“To Miss Austwicke, whom I saw to- ee at the 
Doctor's?” 

“Phe same. These Hopes, father and. daughter, 
have both been teachers. I hear he is quite infirm.” 

“ He is the kindest, best—both of them are,” said 
Norman, in a haiey: voice, adding, “ Mysie and I have 
reason to say: so.” 

. © Mysie!, And pray. who is she?” 

“My sister—my twin sister, sir.” 

There was a ‘pause of surprise on the Professor’s part 
—of emotion on Norman’s, Then came the words— 

“ Go, by all means.” 

As Norman was thanking the Professor, the latter in- 
terrupted him uby,saying, .““ Is .it im accordance with 
your wishes that I mention this to Dr. Griesbach, or is 
it for a time to) be confidential ?” 
¢ “Until I find,;outthe truth more fully, sir, it had 
better be confidential.” 

And so, with a perfect understanding, the master and 
pupil parted. 

(To be continued.) 








SUBSCRIPTIONS TO “THE QUIVER LIFEBOAT.”—({SrxTeentH List.) 


[We shall be glad if those who are still collecting for the Lifeboat Fund will kindly send in’ their amounts as soon as possible, as 
our list must very shortly be closed.) 
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